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prairie dog, tucu-tucu : sort of field rat, caraza : 
devil monkey, guazri : deer, caraguata : Para- 
guayan jute, tay tetii : little pig, tayasei : 
boar, ilandurvi : little snake, guazti pita : red 
deer, yacahu ; pheasant, yacii, guacamayo : 
macaw, ynambii : little partridge, tacuara : 
cane, tape. 

Trees and Plants. 
Aguaraiba, alpamato, araza, birar6, buru- 
cuja, caa: woods, caamba : gillyflower, cama- 
lote (uncertain because / does not exist in 
Guarani), curf, chalchal, chafiar, chilca, gegen, 
gnayabira, gnayacau, genle\ ibar6, isipa, lapa- 
cho, molle, nandubay, algarobo, napinda, 
ombti, pitamga, sarandi, seibo, sebil, tacuara, 
taruma, tatare, tunb6, tipa, totora, urunday, 
yatay. 

Fish. 

Bagre, manduvf, pacd, manguruiyu, patf, 
zurubi, taradira. 

Birds. 

Bigua, cabure\ chaja, chingolo, maca, ma- 
cagua, iiandvi : small ostrich, tacuara, that is, 
taqua ' hollow canes ' and ra round=' round 
hollow canes,' burucuya bu=' to grow,' urucu 
=' little tree with red berries,' zd=' to flower,' 
urvi : hen, urutao : night bird, yacii, chafa. 

Quadrupeds. 
Aguara : fox, bagual, cuati, guazubira, 
tamandua : ant-bear, tatii, taquaremb6. 

Insects. 
Alua, camoati, saguaipS, manganga : big 
bee, tambegua, tuco, yaguani : big wolf, 
jacare\ yarar.1: poisonous snake. 

It is useless to try to reproduce here the 
meaning of all these words since most of them 
refer to local plants and animals. The ety- 
mology is not always consistent, because often 
the component parts of a word have suffered 
from attrition. Words like napinda are easily 
placed; ha 'to gather,' pindd-hooks=' plant 
with many hooks.' 



F. M. Page. 



Bryn Mawr College. 



SHA KESPEARIANA— Inland. 

In his note to the passage containing the ex- 
pression "inland bred" ("As You Like It," 
Act ii, Sc. 7), Hudson writes : 



" Inland, the commentators say, is here op- 
posed to upland, which meant wide, unbred. 
I am apt to think the use of the word grew 
from the fact, that up to the Poet's time all the 
main springs of culture and civility in England 
were literally inland, remote from the sea." 

And Schmidt, in his 'Shakespeare-Lexicon,' 
remarks : 

"Inland, a word of a very vague signifi- 
cation, not so much denoting remoteness from 
the sea or the frontier, as a seat of peace and 
peaceful civilization ; (perhaps opposed to 
mountainous districts as the seats of savage 
barbarousness, etc.") 

Almost all the recent editors agree in the 
statement that inland is opposed to upland ; 
but surely the opposite of in is not up but out, 
and the opposite of inland is outland. This 
same antithesis is found in the other Teutonic 
languages as well as in all periods of the Eng- 
lish, inland representing the native country, 
and outland all foreign parts. Shakespeare, 
indeed, does not use the word outland, but it 
was common in his day and it is familiar to 
most readers from a well-known passage in 
the Bible (Nehemiah xiii, 26.). 

However, inland meaning native, as opposed 
to outland or foreign, would aid us little in 
understanding the reference contained in the 
expression under consideration. We must 
seek further for a use of this word which will 
perfectly harmonize with the sense of the pas- 
sage that we have referred to, and with the 
breeding and experience of the speaker there 
represented. 

Lord Campbell's little book has made us so 
familiar with Shakespeare's legal acquire- 
ments that we are never surprised to find the 
poet employing the technical language of the 
law. It appears that we can discover a term 
drawn from the usage of this profession in the 
word inland, for the explanation of its legal 
meaning clears up the obscurity of the passage 
adduced from "As You Like It," and at the 
same time throws light upon two others which 
have long been in need of such illumination. 

In the 'Law-Dictionary ' of Giles Jacob 1 are 
to be found the following definitions, which 
have been repeated by all the principal law- 
dictionaries since written : 

1 ' The Law-Dictionary.' By Giles Jacob, corrected and 
enlarged by T. E. Tomlins, London, 1809. 
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" Outland — The Saxon Thanes divided their 
hereditary lands into inland, such as lay 
nearest their dwelling, which they kept for 
their own use ; and outland, which lay beyond 
the demesnes, and was granted out to tenants, 
at the will of the lord, like copy hold estates. 
This outland they subdivided into two parts: 
one part they disposed amongst those who at- 
tended their persons, called Theodans, or 
lesser Thanes ; the other part they allotted to 
their husbandmen or churls." 2 

" Inland, is said to be terra dominicalis, 
pars manerii dominica, terra interior v el in- 
clusa; for that which was let out to tenants 
was called outland. In an antient will there 
are these words ; To Wulfee I give the Inlands 
or demeans, and to Elfey the utlands or tenan- 
cy. Testam. Britherico. This word was in 
great use among the Saxons, and often occu~s 
in Domesday-Book. "i 

Shakespeare uses the word inland in five 
instances, two of which do not bear upon our 
explanation : 

Empties itself as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. 

" Merchant of Venice," Act v, Sc. I. 

Here is plainly meant a brook the source of 
which is remote from the sea. 

They of those marches, gracious sovereign, 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

" Henry V," Act i, Sc. ii. 

In these verses inland is the antonym of out- 
land, march on border land. 

In the three following cases, however, there 
seems to be a reference to the feudal division 
of the lord's land into inland and outland, into 
demesne and tenemental land. Falstaff, dis- 
coursing upon the merits of wine (" 2 Henry 
IV," Act iv, Sc. iii), says ; 

" The second property of your excellent sherris 
is, the warming of the blood .... the sherris 
warms it and makes it course from the inwards 
to the parts extreme : it illumineth the face, 
which as a beacon gives warning to all the 
rest of this little kingdom, man, to arm; and 
then the vital commoners and inland petty 
spirits muster me all to their captain, the 
heart, who, great and puffed up with this re- 
tinue, doth any deed of courage." 

2 Note that churlish is the opposite of" inland bred." 

3 See also ' Introduction to Domesday-Book,' Sir Henry 
Ellis, Vol. i, p. 220 : and Thorpe's 'Ancient Laws and Insti- 
tutes of England,' p. in, Laws of King Edgar, I, i : Tithes 
shall be paid "of thegnes in-lande ge of geneat-lande." 
Geneat-land was synonymous with utland. 



Doubtless the old knight had in mind the 
times when beacons flamed from the English 
hill-tops and each lord of a manor mustered 
his serving-men and farm hands as his retinue ; 
so that it was no unusual picture presented to 
his imagination by "the inland petty spirits " 
mustered to their captain, the heart. 

The two remaining passages, in which the 
word inland is used, occur in "As You Like 
It." Orlando, rebuked by the Duke for being 
a " rude despiser of good manners," replies ; 

Yet am I inland bred 
And know some nurture. 

Act ii, Sc. vii. 

And Rosalind explains her refined speech by 
saying ; 

"Indeed an old religious uncle of mine 
taught me to speak, who was in his youth an 
inland man : one that knew courtship too well, 
for there he fell in love." 

In both these cases, the idea of culture con- 
nected with inland would naturally attach 
itself to those who dwelt in the neighborhood 
of the castle or manor, and thus came more or 
less in contact with persons of relatively 
elegant manners and educated speech. This 
connection with courtly society is especially 
implied in the second quotation, for the culti- 
vation of love was the distinctive privilege and 
duty of the knights and fine ladies, and they 
were supposed to possess the exclusive 
mastery of its lore. 

This legal interpretation of inland thus 
throws light upon the three passages in Shake- 
speare's plays in which the meaning of the 
word is not obvious. Moreover, it is perfectly 
consistent with the poet's recognized usage 
that he should employ a technical term of the 
law, and it is to be observed that, in each 
case, the character who makes use of the ex- 
pression is one who would naturally be con- 
versant with the manorial distinction between 
the inland and the outland. However, the 
best evidence in support of the proposed ex- 
planation is that it removes all the obscurity 
which has heretofore clung about Shake- 
speare's peculiar application of this puzzling 
word. 

Lewis F. Mott. 
The College of the City of New York. 
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